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ties are experiencing at the present time in re¬ 
cruiting their staffs. 

Upon the strength of this report, together with 
representations made to Parliament by various 
interested bodies, the additional annual grant re¬ 
ferred to above was made by Parliament, Now it 
is proposed to ask Parliament to cut down this 
grant. Such a proposal, in our opinion, can be 
justified only if it is shown that the grant is 
neither necessary nor essential in the coming year. 
Without considering the question of the further 
development of the universities, all-important as 
it is, let us examine one of the factors in the situa¬ 
tion—university stipends. 

Last July a conference of the heads of university 
institutions, the non-academic members of uni¬ 
versity governing bodies, and the council of the 
Association of University Teachers approved of 
a scale of minimum salaries for university 
teachers. This scale is extremely moderate, and, 
as a minimum scale, seems likely to meet with 
general approval. On the basis of these very 
reasonable proposals it was estimated that it 
would require an additional sum of about 
400,000/. to raise the full-time teachers in uni¬ 
versity institutions in England and Wales to the 
minimum salary of the scale. Assuming that 
since the date when the Estimate was made an 
aggregate sum of 100,000/. has been added to 
the emoluments of the university teachers re¬ 
ferred to, there still remains a sum of 300,000/. 
required to raise these teachers to their minimum 
on the scale. In this figure no allowance is made 
for an increase in the number of teachers or in the 
stipends of those who have reached their minimum. 

Thus at the very time when an annual sum of 
300,000/. is required in England and Wales to 
put university teachers on a minimum scale, 
which has been drawn up with due and proper 
consideration of the necessity of national 
economy, the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury propose to reduce the annual grant by 
300,000/., precisely the sum which, if distributed 
as an annual grant for salary purposes, would 
have enabled the university authorities to estab¬ 
lish a reasonable and just scale of remuneration. 
Is it any wonder that the governing bodies and 
teaching staffs of the universities are dismayed 
at the proposal? We trust, however, that Parlia¬ 
ment will pot deal with our universities in this 
fashion, but, recognising that their necessities will 
be no less in the coming year than they are at the 
present moment, decline to be a party to a pro¬ 
posal which, in our opinion, from whatever side 
it is examined, cannot be justified. 
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Psychological Medicine. 

The Basis of Psychiatry. By Dr. Albert C. 

Buckley. Pp. xii + 447. (Philadelphia and 

London : J. B. Lippincott Co., 1920.) 306'. net. 

T the present time, when great interest is 
being taken by both public and. Press in 
the questions of body in relation to mind, psycho¬ 
analysis in the treatment of the psychoneuroses 
and psychoses, and the necessity of lunacy reform, 
a book which deals comprehensively with the 
subject of psychological medicine is especially 
welcome. Moreover, r ,/ that the conjoint board 
of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons 
and many of the universities, notably Cambridge 
and London, have instituted a diploma of psycho¬ 
logical medicine, a book such as “The Basis of 
Psychiatry ” is notably opportune, and we have 
no hesitation in recommending this book strongly 
to students and practitioners, for it satisfies a 
long-felt want. 

The author first discusses biologic phenomena, 
including the law's of heredity and their applica¬ 
tion to mental and nervous diseases. Then follows 
a brief but useful chapter on cerebral develop¬ 
ment and receptive organs, with a description of 
the autonomic system and its functions. We are 
rather surprised to find that no mention is made 
of Hughlings Jackson’s levels. The author shows 
how sensitivity and differential sensitivity con¬ 
stitute fundamental biological phenomena, but 
Head’s theory of protopathic and epicritic sensi¬ 
bility is not alluded to. This may be an omission 
on account of space rather than disbelief in its 
validity. 

Chap, s is devoted to psychological processes, 
and should prove very useful to students and prac¬ 
titioners, for it enables the reader to grasp prin¬ 
ciples and become familiar with psychological 
terms sufficiently to enable him to understand and 
express in suitable language disorders of the 
mind. 

Since psycho-analysis is at the present time 
attracting. so much attention of the profession, 
the public mind, and the Press, it will be interest¬ 
ing to consider a little fully the views of Prof. 
Buckley. The doctrine of the unconscious mind 
is discussed, and the author points out that it 
was an outgrowth of abnormal psychology led by 
Charcot and continued by his pupils Janet and 
Freud. He describes briefly Janet’s pioneer work 
on dissociation of consciousness upon the basis 
of which the symptoms commonly met in hysteria 
were explained by the eminent French psychi¬ 
atrist. The further development of the uncon¬ 
scious by Freud, according to whom psycho¬ 
neuroses are due to a complex carrying with it a 
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mentally painful emotional tone, is also discussed 
briefly. His theory of repression of painful ex¬ 
periences and mental conflict are referred to, but 
no mention is made of infantile repression, the 
theory of erogenous zones, and the analysis of 
dreams and their significance, to which so much 
importance is attached by psycho-analysts. .We 
are of opinion that a fuller account and criticism 
of Freud’s theories, whether the author is in 
agreement therewith or not, would have been of 
service to the student and practitioner. Whatever 
view Prof. Buckley takes of the Freudian theories 
he certainly is not in agreement with treatment 
by psycho-analysis, for he says :— 

“ The matter of psycho-analysis has as yet not 
reached its proper level. Until that condition has 
been reached it would be well to accept those 
portions of it that can be demonstrated beyond 
hypothetical bounds to be of real value and avoid 
as far as possible going out of the way to inject 
into the fatigued patient’s mind a score of ideas 
which though ‘ submerged ’ in the unconscious, 
possiblv mav do less harm than if brought to the 
patient’s realisation.” 

Another matter which we have indicated previ¬ 
ously as arousing public interest and exciting, an 
uneasy feeling in a large section of the public at 
the present time is the failure to adopt, hospital 
methods of treatment of recoverable cases in our 
large asylums in accordance with medical science. 
At present these institutions are, generally speak¬ 
ing, mental hospitals only in name. They appear 
in a large number of instances to be really institu¬ 
tions of detention in which recoverable cases are 
herded together with, and treated in the same old 
institutional manner as, the chronic and senile 
cases. The superintendent of an institution in 
which the majority of cases demand merely ad¬ 
ministrative duties tends to grow out of 
touch with medical science and progress. 
Mental hospitals for the recoverable cases are 
urgently needed in which medical officers are able 
to apply hospital methods of psychological, 
clinical, and laboratory investigation of the 
patients committed to their care. 

Methods are described and their utility in 
diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment are admirably 
discussed by Prof. Buckley, who, from the follow¬ 
ing paragraph in the preface, clearly emphasises 
the importance of treating the bodily condition :— 

“ As physicians and practitioners we have come 
to consider the group of mental disorders which 
belong to the class of recoverable psychoses, not 
primarily as mental diseases, but as reflections of 
some bodily disorder, which through its effect 
upon the organ of adjustment, the nervous me¬ 
chanism and its lower and higher (psychic) re- 
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flexes prevents the patient from making the neces¬ 
sary appropriate adaptations to environmental 
conditions, and therefore constitutes a thoroughly 
biological problem.” 

The author gives three fundamental groups of 
factors in the production of mental disorders. 

“ (1) The biogenetic factor dependent upon defects 
of development, either structural or functional; 

(2) disturbances of function brought about by 
toxic agents either exogenous or endogenous; 

(3) organic neuronic changes, occurring either as 
primary disintegrative processes or structural 
changes secondary to pathologic conditions in 
non-neuronic structures.” 

The most important question in reference to 
the etiology, prognosis, and treatment resolves 
itself into the matter of determining first of all 
to which of these three groups the case belongs. 
After eliminating the psychoses which may be the 
result of bodily disturbances there remains a 
group of biogenetic psychoses comprising de¬ 
mentia prsecox and the manic-depressive psy¬ 
chosis, “ which develop upon an inherently defec¬ 
tive foundation.” “The dementia prsecox patients 
present an original defect, which is intensified by 
some as yet unknown operative cause.” The 
author does not refer to the researches of Mott 
upon the reproductive organs, who has shown a 
primary, germinal, regressive atrophy of the testis 
and ovary, which he correlates with the primary 
nuclear degeneration of the neuron affecting first 
the highest evolutional level. Nor does he refer 
to the same observer’s researches upon the ages 
of admission to asylums of more than 3000 rela¬ 
tives, showing - that the offspring of insane parents 
exhibit a marked tendency to have their first 
attack at a much earlier age. T his antedating or 
anticipation tends to elimination of the unfit by 
bringing,the disease on in adolescence, rendering 
the subject unable to compete with his fellows, 
and antisocial, thereby necessitating segregation. 
These psychoses are not peculiar to civilised races, 
and are doubtless due to germinal variation. 

Nevertheless, Prof. Buckley’s work, is excellent 
and calls for little criticism, though we are of 
opinion that the pathology of mental diseases is 
not on the same high level and as up-to-date as 
the clinical and therapeutic portions of it. To 
take an example, in discussing the symptoms of 
myxoedema the author does not refer to the fact 
of the diminution and, in extreme cases, of the 
disappearance of the Nissl substance in the 
neurones, while the important functions of the 
cortex adrenalis are not mentioned. 

There are seventy-nine excellent illustrations, 
mainly anatomical, psychological, clinical, and 
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experimental, but the cost of the coloured plate in 
the frontispiece, presumably an advertisement of 
the publishers, would have been better expended 
in illustrating such pathological changes as are 
known in the explanation of mental disease. The 
bibliography at the end of each chapter is valu¬ 
able, and the index is well compiled. We hope 
to see published at an early date a second edition 
of this valuable text-book. 


British Mammals. 

British Mammals. Written and illustrated by A. 
Thorburn. (In two vols.) Vol. 2. Pp. vi + 
108 +plates 26-50. (London : Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1921.) 10 1 . 10s. net (2 vols.). 

T, is, somewhat unfortunate that seals, whales, 
and bats constitute so large a proportion of 
our mammals, for the public, after all, take 
a lively interest only in such creatures as corne 
under their notice. Including sub-species, there 
are roughly eighty in all, of which twenty-eight 
are sea creatures, mostly rare and generally 
thrown up on our coasts in a decomposing con¬ 
dition, whilst the bats, which number twelve, being 
crepuscular or nocturnal in their habits, are also 
known to few. When we add to this total the 
rats, mice, and voles, for the most part shy and 
elusive inhabitants of the earth, the total number 
of British mammals that come under the notice 
even of the most observant country dwellers is 
remarkably small. 

In his second volume Mr. Thorburn treats his 
subject with the same care and attention to detail 
that he gave to us in volume one. Even when 
the subject is somewhat dull he succeeds in mak¬ 
ing an interesting feature of it by means of skil¬ 
fully introduced natural features or landscape. 
We cannot say, however, that in the present 
volume he is equally at home in depicting deer 
or the so-called wild cattle as he is with the small 
rodents or Cetaceas. The mountain hare is good, 
but the common hare is stiff and inartistic. Of all 
our mammals it is the most difficult to draw, and 
in this case the artist has failed to reproduce it 
in one of its more favourable attitudes. Nor 
are we enamoured of the pen drawings ; they fall 
far behind the brush work, and being reproduced 
on pure rag-paper lose much of their original 
delicacy. In his coloured plates of mice and 
voles Mr. Thorburn is at his best, and that is 
saying a great deal, for it is evident he has drawn 
the majority of these from life, and has given us 
all their sleek beauty and rotundity. Here his art 
is triumphant, which is to say it is entirely satis¬ 
factory. Such work will live and hold its own, 
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and take high place among works on British birds 
and beasts. Mr. Thorburn, too, has achieved a 
notable success in his representations of the 
British Cetacea;, difficult subjects either to render 
accurately Or to make interesting. We notice 
few errors, with the exception that the teeth of 
the sperm whale are too small and too white, 
while the head and flippers of the hump-backed 
whale are scarcely long enough. 

The letterpress gives a short and on the whole 
very accurate account of all the species of rodents, 

I ungulates, and whales. The author describes each 
species from careful research in standard works, 
supplemented by interesting little notes from per¬ 
sonal observation. That he is a real lover of 
animals is evinced on every page where he de¬ 
scribes the intimate habits of little harvest mice 
and other small creatures that he has kept in con¬ 
finement and allowed to escape when they have 
been sufficiently studied and have sat for their 
portraits. 

The second volume of 1 ‘ British Mammals ” is 
a notable achievement and worthy of Mr. Thor- 
burn’s high reputation, but it is not on a level 
with the first volume. The printing, both of the 
coloured plates and of the text illustrations, 
leaves much to be desired. These faults, how¬ 
ever, cannot be attributed either to the author or 
his publishers, but are due to the carelessness of 
printers and block- and paper-makers, who, we 
think, do not take the same care and pride in 
their work as in pre-war days. J. G. M. 

Plant Biochemistry. 

The Chemistry of Plant Life. By Dr. R. W. 
Thatcher. (Agricultural and Biological Publica¬ 
tions.) Pp. xvi + 268; (New York and London: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1921.) 185. net. 

F recent years much attention has been given 
to plant- or phyto-chemistry, if we may 
judge from the number of books which have been 
published on the subject. The origin of this atten¬ 
tion can be traced to the strides that have been 
made in the organic chemistry of the carbo¬ 
hydrates, proteins, and other complex compounds, 
and to the development and wide general applica¬ 
tions of physical chemistry. The purely chemical 
and physical details are the essential foundations 
for a proper understanding of the subject and for 
throwing new light upon the complicated chemical 
and physical processes going on simultaneously in 
life. Authors of books on plant chemistry have 
an advantage over their colleagues in the' other 
branch of biochemistry—physiological or animal 
chemistry—in not being cumbered with a mass of 
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